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Ir rumours be rife as to English opera, they are at least equally so touching 
M. Laporte and his establishment. Reports are pretty generally agreed that Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, will not grace Her Majesty’s Theatre with their 
presence this season; but while some people positively affirm that though these 
artists will not accept M. Laporte’s terms, they nevertheless intend paying a 
concert-singing visit to London, in the hope that the hard-fisted manager may 
be again mobbed into whatever engagements his patrons choose to dictate, others 
as stoutly maintain that these exotic rarities will not come at all, being promised 
conditions much more congenial to their pockets by Mr. Bochsa, with the Rus- 
sian emperor at his back, for enlightening the opera-goers at St. Petersburgh. 
If the former account be correct, woe be to the unfortunate vocalists who shall 
come to supply the place of the long accustomed lions of the Haymarket! As 
poor Coletti did last season, they will practically learn the tender mercies and 
courteous demeanour of the English aristocracy! The new prima donna will 
probably be solicitously asked if ‘‘ her mother knows she’s out ?”’—the primo 
tenore assoluto will be politely requested to “ Jump Jim Crow ”—and the basso 
cantante will have his knowledge of English strained to the uttermost in endea- 
vouring to comprehend that strange shibboleth, “all round my hat!” M. Laporte 
will be courteously reminded that his representations are ‘ all gammon,” and 
the peace-making strains of the orchestra will be responded to by a gentlemanly 
thumping of feet upon the cushions of the boxes backed by a general chorus of 
“Such a getting up stairs !’’—the whole being remarkably illustrative of the 
taste of a fashionable audience in appreciating the talents of singers absent and 
present, as well as of the gentle and argumentative style with which such opi- 
nions may be enforced. We have only to refer to the events of last season to 
be assured that such things are possible in the polite circles, and from thence to 
conclude that a recurrence of the effect will attend a renewal of the cause. If, 
however, the artists referred to, should have decided on the frosts of St. Peters- 
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burgh, in preference to the fogs of London, the frequenters of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre will indeed be in a sad predicament. They must either be content to 
admire each other’s pretty persons to the accompaniment of whatever singing 
may be afforded them, or must desert the theatre altogether ; which latter mea- 
sure, considering the indispensable nature of the amusement, will scarcely, we 
think, be resorted to. 

Personally, however, we should care little or nothing for what the manager 
and audience of the Italian Theatre might, in their joint wisdom and politeness, 
choose to do, were not another matter involved which considerably threatens 
the interests of English professors. It is said that the band of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre,—unquestionably one of the finest in Europe—-is to be entirely remo- 
delled ; by which we understand that it is to be dissolved and formed again of 
foreign and cheaper materials. We do not state this positively ; but give it as a 
report having strong grounds of credibility. We hear, also, that the Concerts 
d’Hiver, are to supply the new orchestra, and this seems likely enough. Mr. 
Eliason has enticed to this country a large number of continental instrumental- 
ists for his concerts. These, like most of our foreign visitors, regard a residence 
in this country as a species of exile which they endure to the uttermost in the 
hope of enjoying years of comfortable ease with the fruits of their self-trans- 
portation on their return to their homes. It is not to be expected then, that 
Mr. Eliason’s importations will return immediately on the cessation of his con- 
certs. Nosuch thing. They are here, and here they will stay, always ready to 
undersell every native professor in the talent-market, and content meanwhile, to 
vegetate in the indigence of garrets and bread-and-cheese, that they may hoard 
their gains here to spend them on their return home. For this we cannot blame 
them; they only act the part of wise and prudent men, who bear a present”evil 
for the sake of an enhanced future good. Neither ought we to quarrel with M. 
Laporte for filling his orchestra with them. He is a foreigner, his singers are 
foreign, his theatre is foreign in its uses, and his band may, and perhaps ought 
to be foreign too. Should this be the case, we shall merely regard it as all of a 
piece—part of a consistent plan; and of it, abstractedly, say nothing. But if 
Englishmen are to be excluded from this, their accustomed employment, we 
would have the directors of all English musical establishments, both great and 
small, look well how they engage foreigners in their speculations. We would have 
fairness dealt out to all alike ; if there is to be a patronage of foreigners, let it 
be mutual, but if there is to be none on one side, let the other be equally exclusive. 
If the manager of the Italian Theatre refuses to employ English artists in his 
band, we promise one thing for his sake—viz., that we will most rigidly watch 
the proceedings of all English institutions great and small alike, and most strictly 
scrutinize the appointment in them of any foreigner to places of profit or trust. 
We shall not content ourselves with merely protesting, on principle, against such 
appointments ; but critically convass the talent and general worthiness of any 
foreigner so appointed, and should we find occasion—as perhaps we may—will 
not spare an atom either the appointers, or the appointees. We hate and abjure 
illiberality of every sort and kind, but we have a duty to perform towards our 
native professors which is paramount to all other considerations ; and if exclu- 
sive dealing is to be the order of the day, we will do our utmost to insure that it 
shall be as thoroughly exclusive on one side as on the other. 
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LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; 
WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
(Translated expressly for the “ Musical World-”) 
_ CHAPTER VII. 


THERE are many talented composers and clever amateurs of all instruments 
who are never the less incapable of teaching others what they know either theo- 
retically or practically. Either they have not bestowed sufficient attention on 
the practice which developed their natural powers, or by dint of good teaching 
they have attained to a certain degree of technical ability without enquiring of 
their teacher why such and such things must be done in a certain manner and 
not otherwise. When such performers are well taught their practice may be 
very instructive to beginners, but they cannot impart instruction, properly so 
called. The tedious course of self-instruction, in which the student follows a 
thousand devious tracks ere he discover the right one, is perhaps the only me- 
thod of forming a really good teacher. His frequent fruitless efforts and errors 
bring him gradually acquainted with all the resources of his art; he discovers 
every impediment to his advancement and learns how to avoid it. This method 
is the longest, it is true, but he who has the courage to pursue it, will, as the 
reward of his persevering toil, learn to attain his end by a means which will be 
more agreeable. All those who have founded a school of music of their own, 
have accomplished it by such fatiguing means. The new and more pleasing road 
was that which distinguished their school from others; and such and so distin- 
guished was the school of Bach. He who knows much can alone teach much. 
He alone, who has made himself acquainted with dangers, and has himself 
attacked and overcome them, can successfully teach others how to avoid them. 
Bach did both ; his teaching was in consequence the most instructive, sure, and 
beneficial that was ever known. All his pupils trod, in one or other branch of 
the art, in the footsteps of their great master, though none ever equalled, still 
jess surpassed him. I will first speak of his instructions in playing. His first 
aim was to teach his pupils his own peculiar touch, of which we have before 
spoken. To this end he made them practice, for months together, nothing but 
simple passages for all the fingers of both hands, with constant attention to a 
clear and distinct touch. None could escape these exercises under some months 
constant practice, and it was his unalterable opinion that they should be con- 
tinued from six months to twelve. But when he found, after some months, any 
one beginning to lose patience, he obligingly wrote for them little connected 
pieces in which these same exercises were combined together. Such were his 
** Six little preludes ‘for Beginners,” and the ‘‘ Fifteen two-part Inventions.” 
Both were written down during the hours of teaching, in compliance with the 
momentary want of the scholar, but he afterwards improved them into beautiful 
and expressive compositions, With this exercise of the fingers, in either single 
passages or in little compositions of the same kind, he combined the practice of 
ornaments and graces with both hands. After this he immediately gave his 
scholars his greater works, whereon to exercise their strength. And to lessen 
their difficulties, it was his system to play through to them the piece they were 
about to study, saying, ‘‘ This is the style,” a system combining many advan- 
tages. If by hearing a piece played through with its true character the zeal and 
inclination of the pupil are awakened, this would be in itself no small advan- 
tage; but by giving him at once an idea of what the piece ought to be, and what 
he has to aim at, the advantage is greater still. The understanding is brought 
into play, and the fingers act much better under its direction than they could do 
without it ; and many a young performer, who, without this aid, would scarcely 
know how to make sense of such a piece at the end of a year’s practice, would 
learn it very easily in a month, if having it played to him he had been at once 
enabled to acquire a just idea of its style and character. 

Bach’s plan of teaching composition was equally excellent and successful. 
He did not commence with the dry, unnecessary counterpoints, as did other 
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masters of his time, neither did he hinder his scholars with calculations of the 
proportions of notes, which were in his opinion more useful to the theorist and 
instrument-maker than the composer. He proceeded at once to pure thorough 
bass in four parts, insisting particularly that these parts should be written out 
separately, as the best means of rendering the idea of the pure progression of the 
harmony evident to the learner. He then proceeded to choral melodies, or psalm 
tunes, to which he at first set the basses himself, leaving only to the pupils to 
invent the alto and tenor to them. By degrees he let them set the basses also. 
He constantly insisted, not only on the greatest degree of purity in the harmony 
itself, but also on natural connection, and flowing melody in all the parts. It is 
well known what models he himself produced of this kind; his middle parts are 
often so smooth and melodious that they might be used as upper parts: he made 
his pupils aim at the like excellencies in all their exercises, and till they had at- 
tained a great degree of perfection in them he did not suffer them to attempt in- 
ventions of their own. Their sense of purity, order, and connections in the parts 
must first have been tried on the inventions of others, and have become in a 
manner habitual to them, before he conceived them capable of applying these 
qualities to their compositions. He took it for granted that all his pupils were 
qualified to think musically, and those who had not this necessary qualification 
were sincerely and earnestly advised by him not to attempt composition. And 
accordingly he refrained from beginning his sons, as well as any of his other 
pupils, in the study of composition till he had scen attempts of theirs, in which 
he thought he could espy this musical ability or genius. Then when the before 
mentioned preparations in harmony were ended, he took up the study of fugues, 
beginning with those in two parts, and so on. In all these exercises in compo- 
sition he kept his pupils strictly so. 1st. To compose entirely from the mind, 
without the aid of an instrument, and those who wished to do otherwise, he 
termed, in ridicule, “ Harpsichord Knights.” 2ndly. To pay constant attention, 
as well to the consistency of each single part, in and for itself, as with regard to 
its relation to the parts connected and concurrent with it. No part, not evena 
middle part, was allowed to break off before it had entirely and fully expressed 
all it had to express. Every note was required to have a connexion with the 
preceding. If any one appeared of which it was not clearly evident whence it 
came, and to what it tended, it was summarily discarded as suspicious. This 
extreme degree of exactness in the arrangement of every single part, is precisely 
what marked Bach’s harmony a manifold melody. The confusion of parts, by a 
note belonging to the tenor falling into the counter-tenor, or the reverse; the 
senseless falling in of several notes in simple harmonies, which as if dropped 
from the sky, suddenly increase the number of the parts in a single passage, to 
vanish again in the next, and having no connexion with the whole, is not to be 
found either in his own compositions or in those of his scholars. . He looked 
upon his parts as persons forming a select company and conversing politely 
together. If there were three, each could in turn be silent and listen.to the 
others, till it had again something apropos to say. But if in the midst of the 
most interesting part of the conversation, some uncalled for and importunate 
notes stepped forward, and attempted to say a word, or even a syllable without 
sense or propriety, Bach regarded this as a great irregularity, and taught his 
pupils to consider that it was not allowable. 

Notwithstanding his strictness in this point, however, he, in other respects, 
allowed his scholars great license. In the use of the intervals, in the turns of 
the melody and harmony he permitted them to do whatever they could and 
would, provided only they admitted nothing which could impair the musical 
euphony, and the perfectly just and unequivocal expression of the sense, for the 
sake of which all harmony is sought. As he himself attempted whatever was 
possible, so he liked to sce his pupils do the same. Other teachers of com- 
position before him, Berardi, Bononcini, and Fux, for instance, would not per- 
mit such liberties. They feared their pupils might get entangled in difficulties ; 
but they thus, it is evident, prevented their learning to overcome difficulties. 
Bach’s mode is therefore unquestionably better, and leads the pupil farther. 
Those who desive to become acquainted with Bach’s method of teaching compo- 
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sition in its fullest extent, may find it duly explained in Kirnberger’s “‘ Kunst des 
reinen Latzes,” or “‘ Art of pure Composition.” Lastly, as long as his scholars 
remained under his direction, he did not allow them to study, or even to become 
acquainted with any but classical works, except his own compositions. The 
understanding, through which alorie we appreciate the really good, developes 
itself later than the feeling, and even this latter may be misled and vitiated by 
being frequently employed on inferior productions of art. The best plan, there- 
fore, in instructing youth is to accustom them by times to what is excellent. 
The due appreciation of it comes in time, and their matured judgment confirms 
their early taste for none but the genuine works of art. Through this admirable 
system of teaching all Bach’s scholars became great artists, some indeed greater 
than others according to the degree of instruction they received, or their subse- 
sequent opportunities and encouragements to improve upon or apply it. His 
two eldest sons, however, William Friedemann, and C. Ph. Emanuel, were the 
most distinguished among them; certainly not because he bestowed more pains 
on them than on his other pupils, but because they had from their earliest youth 
opportunities of hearing in their father’s house much good music and no other ; 
whereas others, before they could participate in his instruction, had either heard 
nothing good, or were already spoiled by bad or common compositions. And it 
is a proof of the goodness of the school that, notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, even these pupils all acquired a great proficiency in their art, and dis- 
tinguished themselves in one or other of its branches. His oldest scholar was 
John Caspar Vogler, who received instructions of him at Arnstadt and at 
‘Weimar. He was, by his master’s own testimony, a very able performer on the 
organ. He became organist of Weimar, and afterwards burgomaster of that 
city, still, however, retaining his post of organist. Some choral preludes for an 
organ with two rows of keys and a pedal were composed by him and published in 
1737. Bach’s other pupils who attained celebrity were 1st. Homilius in Dresden, 
not only an excellent organist, but a celebrated composer of church music. 2nd. 
Franschel in Dresden. He was a fine performer on the clavichord, and a very 
good teacher. There are six polonaises by him in manuscript which, except 
those of William Friedemann, excel all polonaises in the world. 3rd. Goldberg, 
from Koningsberg. He was a very clever performer on the clavichord, but had 
no decided talent for composition. 4th. Krebs, organist at Altenberg. He was 
not only a very good organ player, but a prolific composer of organ, clavichord, 
and church music. He was fortunate enough to enjoy for nine years the benefit 
of Bach’s instructions. 5th. Altnikol, organist at Naumberg, the son-in-law of 
his master. He was, it is said, a very abie organist and composer. 6th. Agri- 
cola, Prussian court composer. He was less reputed for his compositions, than 
for his knowledge of the theory of music. He translated Tosis’ “ Instructions 
for Singing,” from the Italian into German, and enriched the work with some 
acute observations. 7th. Miithel, in Riga. He was a skilful player on the cla- 
vichord, and also composed for that instrument, of which his ‘‘ Duet for two 
Clavichords,”’ and his sonatas, which appeared still earlier, afford proofs. 8th. 
Kirnberger, court musician to the Princess Amelia of Prussia, at Berlin. He was 
one of the most distinguished of Bach’s scholars, full of the most useful zeal, 
and genuine enthusiasm for his art. The world is indebted to him, not only for 
his development of Bach’s method of teaching composition, but also for the first’ 
and only tenable system of harmony, which he has gathered from his master’s 
practical works, entitled “True Principles for the Use of Harmony.” He has 
rendered service to the art by other writings and compositions, as well as by 
teaching. The Princess Amelia was herself his pupil. 9th. Kittel, organist in 
Erfurt. He is a very solid if not a very fluent player. He distinguished himself, 
however, by the composition of several trios for the organ, which are so excellent 
that his master himself would not have been ashamed of them. He is the only 
pupil of Bach’s now (1802) living. 10th. Voigt, in Anspach, and also an 
organist of the name of Schubert, were named to me by C. Ph. Emanuel, as 
scholars of his father ; but all that he knew of them was that they came into his 
father’s house after he had left it. I have already said that Bach’s sons were 
his most distinguished pupils. The eldest, William Friedemann, came nearest to 
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his father in the originality of his ideas. All his melodies have a different turn 
from those of other composers, and yet they are at the same time as natural as 
they are ingenious and elegant ; and when played with the delicacy with which 
he himself performed them they cannot but enchant every real lover of music. 
It is only to be regretted that he preferred playing from his fancy to com- 
mitting his thoughts to paper, as therefore his compositions are but few. C. Ph. 
Emanuel ranks next to him. He went early into the great world, and thence 
Jearnt how to compose for a numerous public. Jn the clearness and intelligence 
of his melodies, therefore, he makes some approaches to the popular style, but 
he never descends to become common. Both the elder sons frankly acknowledged 
to having been obliged to form a style of their own, as they could never have 
hoped to rival their father in his. John Christopher Frederic, master of the 
concerts at the court of Buckeburg, imitated Emanuel’s style, but not equal to 
his brother. He was, however, according to the testimony of William Friede- 
mann, the most skilful performer of all the brothers, and the one who played 
most readily his father’s compositions for the clavichord. John Christian, 
called Bach of Milan, and afterwards of London, being the youngest son of the 
second marriage, had not the advantage of having the instructions of his father. 
The original spirit of the Bachs is not therefore in any of his works; he became 
nevertheless a popular composer, and was universally admired in his day. 





‘«©GOD SAVE THE KING.” 


Everyrsopy is aware of the numerous controversies which have taken place 
respecting the origin of this noble old English air ; we ourselves can call to mind 
at least half-a-dozen worthies to whom the laurel has been critically adjudged 
as the rightful and legitimate progenitor: albeit the world in general—the con- 
stitutional grand jury on such trials—has never been thoroughly unanimous in 
its verdict. We believe the question is at length definitively and satisfactorily 
settled, and the circumstances of this final discovery are, at once, mysterious, 
interesting and curious. Some years since, the eccentric Dr. Kitchiner asserted 
that he possesed a manuscript in the handwriting of Dr. Bull, the famous mu- 
sician of Elizabeth’s time, which was the unequivocal origin of our national 
song; and in proof of his critical acumen, the worthy “‘ Cook’s Oracle ” put 
forth a portion of the said MS., under the name of ‘‘ God save the Kynge” in 
his publication called National and Loyal Songs; which portion bears not the 
slightest traceable resemblance to the air, and has nothing in common with it, but 
the title, still, by a tolerable stretch of conception, some textical ingenuity, and 
the usual credulous submission to the dictum of critical punditism, some very 
worthy persons were fain to be satisfied of the truth of Dr. Kitchiner’s discovery 
and to rejoice with him thereat in sundry of those truly Aphician and Aristophanic 
banquets which have rendered semi-classic the ground near Fitzroy-square. Sub- 
sequently to the doctor’s demise this most difficult and questionable theory has 
been frequently re-handled, and was long since utterly set aside in favour of some 
newly-found “old original ” drawn from the worm and the spider by the labours 
of some new Columbus in the ¢ferra in cognita of musical archeology— 

‘* Another and another, 
Each faint and feeble as the last, uprose 
Like gleaming ghosts, to startle, fade away, 
And be despised ” 

In the disposal of Dr. Kitchiner’s multifold collections and effects, particular 
injunctions were laid upon the legatee respecting the nondisposal of a “ certain 
MS. music book” which consequently did not appear at the sale of that singular 
person’s singular library ; but the ‘lord of the hourglass ”” who is at once the 
maker of antiquities and the true antiquarian, having in his unwearied vocation 
mowed away injunctions, obstacles, and delusions, whether accidental or wilful, 
has at length placed the said “ certain MS. music book” in the hands of Mr. 
Clarke, who announces it to be a Collection of Pieces for the Virginals, in the 
veritable autograph of Dr. John Bull ; and who, having carefully gone through 
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the composition whence Dr. Kitchiner’s extract was taken, makes the most 
notable discovery, that the portion of it which he published contains but the 
commencement of the piece in question, and that, precisely at the bar where 
Dr. Kitchiner’s extract concludes, THE CORRECT MELODY OF THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM BEGINS. 

So much for critical acumen—so much for “ learned research,” ‘ laborious 
investigation,” ‘ patient collection of documents,” and all the besetting twaddle 
of archeological punditism : common sense and common observation might have 
readily settled the question long ago, as common honesty, sense, and perseve- 
rance, have now confirmatively and definitively settled it, and the public should 
be grateful to Mr. Clark, who has thus afforded them the opportunity of grati- 
fying their patriotism, their loyalty, or their love of justice, by hallowing the 
memory of Dr. Bull, and “ rendering to Cesar that which is Cesar’s.” What 
the “‘Cook’s Oracle” could have meditated or intended—whether he purposely 
concealed the truth in his publication for the sake and for the honour of future 
discoveries and still more laudatory unction, or whether, having carelessly made 
his extract, he afterwards found out the blunder he had committed, and there- 
fore laid injunctions upon the “certain book” and its possessors to avert expo- 
sure—are matters utterly inscrutable to our simple, straightforward perceptions, 
and, sooth to say, not worth the trouble of consideration—we have a lurking 
suspicion that Dr. Kitchiner, who was an eccentric and a humourist, might 
probably have conjured up the mighty mystery at length unraveled, and left it to 
the world as a sly sarcasm on his contemporary critics and annotators, whose 
accumulated loads of dust and dullness it will cost an age of steam-engine 
industry to clear away from our fine old specimens of literature and art. 





MADAME DE STAEL ON GERMAN MUSIC. 
(Translated expressly for the ‘‘ Musical World.’’) 


TuE composers of Germany excel in instrumental music: the knowledge it 
demands, and the patience necessary to work it out are quite natural to them. 
Some of them possess great variety and fruitfulness of imagination. But there 
is one objection which | would make to their genius as musicians ; they put too 
much thought into their works ; they reflect too much on what they are doing. In 
the fine arts there should be more instinct than thought : the German composers 
follow too strictly the sense of the words; it is true, that this is a great merit in 
the opinion of those who love the words better than the music, nor, indeed, can 
it be denied that a disagreement between the sense of the one and the expression 
of the other would be offensive ; but the Jtalians, who are truly the musicians of 
nature, make the air and the words conform to each other only in a general 
manner. As in romances and ballads there is not much music, the little that 
there is may be subjected to the words; but in the great effects of melody we 
should endeavour to reach the soul by an immediate sensation. 

Those who do not admire painting in the abstract, attach great importance to 
the subject of a picture; they seek, in contemplating it, to feel the impressions 
which are produced by dramatic representation. It is the same in respect to 
music: when its powers are but feebly felt, we expect that it should faithfully 
conform to every variation of the words ; but when the whole soul is affected by 
it, everything, except the music itself, becomes importunate, and distracts the 
attention. Provided there be no opposition between the poetry and the music, 
Wwe give ourselves up to that art which should always predominate over the rest ; 
for the delightful reverie into which it throws us annihilates all thoughts which 
may be expressed by words; and music awakening in us the sentiment of in- 
finity, everything which tends to particularize the object of melody must 
necessarily diminish its effect. 

Gluck, who is with justice ranked by the Germans among their men of genius 
of the higher order, knew how to adapt his airs to the words in a wonderful 
manner, and in several of his operas the expression of the music rivals that of the 
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poetry. For instance, when Alcestes has determined to dic, for Admetus, and 
when this sacrifice, secretly offered to the gods, has restored her husband to life, 
the contrast of the joyful airs which celebrate the convalescence of the king, and 
the stifled groans and lamentations of the queen, who is condemned to quit him, 
has a fine tragical effect. Again, Crestes, in the Iphigenia in Tauris, is made to 
say: ‘Serenity is restored to my soul,” and the air sung by him is expressive of 
this sentiment, while the accompaniment is full of mournful and agitated feeling. 
The orchestra, astonished at this contrast, endeavoured, in executing it, to soften 
the accompaniment, when Gluck angrily exclaimed, ‘ You must not hearken to 
Orestes ; he tells you he is calm, but he lies.” Poussin, in one of his land- 
scapes, representing a dance of shepherdesses, introduces the tomb of a young 
girl, on which is this inscription— Et in Arcadia ego. There is great depth of 
thought in this mode of treating the arts, and the “I also am in Arcadia” of 
Poussin, deserves to rank with the anecdote of Gluck above mentioned. But it 
must not be forgotten that the arts are superior to thought; their language is 
colour, form, and sound. If we could form an imagination of the impressions of 
which our souls would be susceptible without the knowledge of words, we should 
have a more just idea of the effect produced by painting and music. 

Of all musicians, Mozart is perhaps the one who has shown most skill in the 
art of “ marrying” music to words. In his operas, and more particularly in his 
Don Giovanni, he makes us sensible of all the gradations of dramatic repre- 
sentation ; the songs are, at times, full of life and gaiety, while the strange and 
loud accompaniment seems to point out the fantastic and gloomy subject of the 
piece. This ingenious alliance of the musician and the poet inspires a peculiar 
kind of pleasure; but it is a pleasure which springs from reflection, and that does 
not belong to the wonderful sphere of the arts. 

I heard Haydn’s Creation performed at Vienna by four hundred musicians; 
it was a performance worthy of the great work. But I may be allowed to re- 
mark, that the very mind of Haydn was sometimes injurious to his talent as a 
musician. For instance, at those words of the text, “‘ God said, let there be light, 
and there was light,” the accompaniment of the instruments was at first so soft 
as scarcely to be heard, when all at once they broke forth together with a terrible 
crash, as if to express the sudden burst of light. This gave occasion to a witty 
remark, “that at the appearance of light it was necessary to stop one’s ears.” 

The same labour of mind is discernible and deserving of censure in several 
other passages of the Creation ; the music creeps when the serpents are created, 
and becomes lively again with the singing of the birds; in the Seasons also, the 
other great work of Haydn, such imitations are found in still greater number. 
Effects thus prepared beforehand are, with respect to music, what conceits are 
with relation to good poetry. There is no doubt but certain combinations of 
harmony may remind us of the wonders of nature, but their analogies have 
nothing to do with imitation, which is no more than a factitious play upon 
sounds. The real resemblance of the fine arts to each other, as well as to 
nature, depends on the sentiments of the same kind which they excite in our 
minds by various means. There is a very wide difference in the fine arts between 
imitation and expression. It is now pretty generally agreed, I believe, that imi- 
tative music should be laid aside; but two different opinions exist relative to 
expression : some would fain have it to lie in a translation of the words; others, 
and the Italians are of this number, are contented with a general relation 
between the situations of the piece and the intention of the airs, and look for the 
pleasures of the art entirely in the art itself. The music of the Germans is more 
varied than that of the Italians, and in this respect, perhaps, is not so good. The 
mind is condemned to seek variety, and of this its poverty is perhaps the cause ; 
but the arts, like sentiment, have an admirable monotony, which we would 
willingly concentrate into one everlasting moment. 

The music of the church is less fine in Germany than in Italy, because the 
instrumental part is suffered to predominate. To him who has heard the famed 
Miserere performed at Rome by voices only, all instrumental music, not except- 
ing that of the chapel of Dresden, will appear terrestrial. Violins and trumpets 
form part of the orchestra at this place during divine service, and consequently the 
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music has much more of a warlike than of a religious character; the contrast 
between the lively emotions which it excites, and the recollections suited to the 
solemnity of the temple, is in the highest degree discordant : we should not bring 
animated life to the foot of the tomb; and military music leads us to sacrifice 
existence, not to detach us from it. The music of the chapel at Vienna is de- 
serving of great praise. Of all the arts, music is that which the people of Vienna 
most value ; this leads us to hope that at some future day they will also become 
poets ; it is true that, at present, their taste is somewhat prosaic; but the hope 
of better things is not lost, for whoever really loves music is an enthusiast, though 
he may not know it, and it is impossible for the mind to be open to all the sen- 
timents which music recals to it without catching a portion of inspiration. 

I heard Mozart’s Requiem while at Vienna, which though composed for a very 
different purpose, was sung over the tomb of him who traced its last notes with 
his expiring hand. It struck me as not being sufficiently solemn for the 
occasion, though, like all the rest of the compositions of this master, it abounds 
with passages of great beauty and expression. What can be more affecting and 
impressive than the idea of a man of superior genius thus celebrating his own 
obsequies, inspired at the same time by the sentiment of his death and of his 
immortality! The recollections of life ought to decorate the tomb: it is thus 
we see the arms of the departed hero suspended over his place of rest; and the 
master-pieces of art have a peculiarly impressive solemnity in the temple where 
the manes of the artist are laid in repose. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. J. B. SALE, AND MR. J. DARE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—With reference to a letter which appears in your Journal of the 11th inst., signed 
““W. Rogerson,” the writer of which states that he ‘‘ possesses a MS. copy of a solo song 
called The Butterfly, with the name of J. Dair, Coach and Horses, Westminster, affixed 
toit, and that he has seen a two-part song, by Mr. Sale, which is somewhat different 
from the above, though a very great similarity is observable between them,” on which 
I should not have considered it necessary to make the slightest ecomment—but for the 
editorial remark, ‘* our correspondent seems to infer that her Majesty’s singing master 
has stolen his admired duet of Zhe Butterfly,” and which remark (I have no doubt, 
without any intention of acting unjustly) imputes the plagiarism to the author of the duet, 
though from anything which appears in Mr. Rogerson’s letter, he may look upon Mr. 
Dair as the copyist ; | beg to observe that as you, and if so, possibly some of your readers 
deem it “‘ essential to Mr. Sale’s reputation, that he should refute the supposition,” I 
gladly avail myself of the opportunity of doing so in the pages of the “‘ Musical World,” 
by avowing, in the first place, that I never was aware, until the present moment, of the 
existence of Mr. Dair’s song ; and, secondly, that The Butterfly, such as it is, is my own 
unassisted production. The words (can any of your correspondents inform me who they 
are written by) were rescued from the trunk-maker or baser uses, by my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Marquet, who found them in a sheet of printed waste paper, and gave them to me 
thinking them well adapted to music. I thought so, too, and wrote the duet of The 
Butterfly, and I think this proof of my having first used the words—establishes as far as 
it is possible to establish by evidence, the originality of my duct; and now I will an- 
swer Mr. Rogerson’s enquiry. Who is Mr. Dair? Mr. Dare was originally brought up ip 
the choir of Westminster Abbey, under Mr. Guise, the then Master of the boys, and af- 
terwards became organist of Hereford Cathedral, where he died, leaving a widow now 
in indigent circumstances. If this correspondence should have the effect of calling the 
attention of any of the benevolent patrons of the musical art to her situation, I shall not 
regret the very unexpected attack upon the originality of The Butterfly, which has called 
forth this communication.—I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

25, Holywell-Street, Millbank, Feb. 15, 1841. J. B. SALE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—For the information of your correspondent, Mr. Rogerson, I beg to state that 
James Dare, aud not Dair, was educated as a chorister at Westminster Abbey, and after- 
wards became deputy-organist there, first under Dr. Arnold, and then under, Robert 
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Cooke. During this time he lived at the Coach and Horses public-house, near Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, and was the intimate friend of Mr. J. B. Sale and his family. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed organist of the Cathedral at Hereford, at which place he 
married, and was much beloved for his talent and amiability. His genius for composi- 
tion was remarkably elegant, and his performance on the orgam admirable. The late 
William Russell of the Foundling Hospital, and James Dare, were the first persons who 
introduced those Haydnick effects on the organ (if I may be allowed such an expres- 
sion), which have been since brought to so much perfection by Novello, Adams, and 
others, and which have added so considerably to the powers of that instrument. Mr. 
Dare wished to introduce this amelioration into the cathedral service, and, as a first 
step, he composed an anthem, something after the manner of Haydn, which was very effec- 
tive, and greatly admired for its beauty and novelty; but since he left the Abbey, either 
from a want of ability, or a jealousy on the part of some one belonging to the choir, it 
has seldom if ever been performed. 

Not meeting with any encouragement as a composer he became careless, wrote down 
his musical thoughts at the various places he visited, usually left them there, and thought 
no more about the matter, consequently very few of his works are preserved, which is to 
be regretted. I know of three only, namely,—the anthem above-mentioned, and two 
songs, one for a tenor voice, with a pianoforte and charming violin accompaniment, 
“ Sweet Innocence,” the other for a bass, “ The Sailor’s Love Letter.’ This is a very 
effective song, and well worthy the attention of any bass-singer.— Your obedient servant, 

CANTOR. 

P. S. As the’ duet “of The Butterfly was published, and publicly performed at the 
Hereford concerts, with Mr. Sale’s name, when Mr. Dare conducted, it cannot be sup- 
posed that he would not have then put in his claim as the composer, if he had any. 





REVIEW. 


In vain ye smile, ye sunny waters ; song, adapted to music of Halevy, by W. Ball. 
This is an extremely pretty song, somewhat more important in form than the 


ordinary ballad, yet opposing no difficulty to the execution of the most ordinary 
amateur. There can be no doubt of its becoming a favourite whenever it is 
heard. 


Three sketches for the pianoforte, composed by J. W. Davison. 

An aria, a minuet and trio, and a ¢occata—all clever and musician-like. The 
first is extremely pleasing and, to our taste, the gem of the set. Its melody is 
abundantly graceful, and the conduct of its accompaniment is managed with a 
nice discrimination as to the proper treatment of small matters but seldom met 
with in these rampant days of pianoforte extravagance. The short episode, on 
the second page, reminds us most pleasantly of Beethoven in its earnest sim- 
plicity, the course of its modulation, and the delicate and unexpected manner of 
its disappearance to make way for the theme. It is concluded by a coda, elon- 
gated by the inversion of its parts, after that charming old fashion which 
Mendelssohn has perpetuated from Bach and the worthies of his school. 

The minuet promises much of dashing energy at its commencement, but the 
effect is somewhat blunted by the too constant preservation of one figure—more 
apparently so, perhaps, in the second part than elsewhere. Of this second sketch 
we prefer the trio, which is broad, vigorous, and well-contrasted with the mi- 
nuet. 

The éoccata does not possess the interest of its companion-pieces. The first 
idea is carried out with the continuity befitting compositions of this nature, and 
the harmonies are amply diversified, but we do not find ourselves led to any 
of these startling results with which the great manufacturers of such things 
usually delighted to surprize their readers. 

On the whole these pieces are not only in virtue of their school greatly supe- 
rior to the fashionable fantasia writing of the day, but possess an intrinsic merit 

‘which should recommend them to the notice of pianoforte-players. 


How fondly yet : song, composed by Miss Montague. 
We seldom peruse songs by lady-amateurs so free from sickening common- 
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place and positive error, as this. Its voice-part—slightly Italian in character— 
is melodious and expressive, and its accompaniment is written with considerable 
taste. 


The dream of the two sisters ; song, composed by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
The excellence of this production consists, we opine, in Mr. Moore’s versifi- 
cation; since its music is as genteelly dull, and as distinctly time-eaten as any- 
thing we have lately seen. 


New practical pianoforte school, by F. Gerlache, Sen. 

It is much to be wished that the pianoforte could be systematically taught in 
this country, to a greater extent than at present; for by such means a great deal 
of good music would be spared from slaughter, and much bad playing saved to 
those who do the office of listeners at fashionable parties. The greatest obstacle 
to this blessing is the meddling ambition of parents, who, in music, as in every- 
thing else, desire to see their children run before they are well able to walk. In 
nine cases out of ten it is useless for a master to insist on a good position of the 
hands, on long and careful practice for the gaining of accurate mechanism, or even 
on a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of music, as necessary to his pupil’s 
success ; the mother’s only desire is that her daughter should play as loud and as 
fast as everybody else, which being done, no matter at what sacrifice, she is con- 
tent. Whereupon, before she has yet learned to place her hands rightly on the 
keys, Miss is turned loose among a host of quadrilles and such like trumpery, 
at which she hammers, thumps, and scampers away most gloriously, usually 
playing sixteen wrong notes for one right one, and never failing to mortally hor- 
rify every one having an ear less obdurate than an oaken plank. The great ob- 
jection to the only remedy for all this—a slow course of initiatory practice—is 
that the pupil becomes wearied by its want of interest and refuses to proceed 
with it ; and this has never been fairly surmounted. 

The practical school of M. Gerlache advocates a new plan ;—viz., that the 
whole course of practice, introductory to the performance of regular composi- 
tions, should be confined to exercises lying within the compass of the five fingers 
in one position. The excellence of a partial practice in this manner has long 
been agreed on, but the idea of carrying the method through a long course of 
study is certainly new. The utility of thus acquiring a perfect command of ra- 
pidity and independence in one position, while the intricacies of time and style 
are taught in the same course of practice, is at once obvious, but the dryness of 
such an introductory method would seem an insurmountable objection to its 
general use. M. Gerlache has, however, succeeded very cleverly with his under- 
taking. He has produced an immense number of little pieces for unvarying po- 
sitions of the hands, of progressive difficulty, and possessing much greater inte- 
rest for the pupil than is generally found in elementary works even without his 
characteristic restriction. 

If this method be fairly tried there can be no doubt of its efficacy, but, alas! 
we much fear that mammas and papas will, as heretofore, encourage their 
daughters in rebelling against the drudgery of anything so odiously mechanical. 
We have too much reason to doubt that the rules of Gerlache will be deemed as 
nothing in comparison with the seductions of Strauss, and that young ladies who 
would be but indifferently successful with a correct performance of ‘‘God save 
the Queen,” will still persist in attacking the fantasias of Thalberg. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENGCE. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Drury-tane TuEratre.—On Monday evening the concert began with the 
second part of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and though we feel this to be injured 
by the substitution of instruments for solo voices, and greatly injured by the 
omission of the whole of what may be called the introduction, and by a large 
cut in the ¢ movement, yet we consider it of the highest.importance that a work 
of this magnitude is placed before the uninitiated in a manner even to insinuale 
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its, beauties upon their comprehension, and hope at some future time to find it 
coming upon them in the full blaze of its splendour: but we have ever opined, 
and the observable feeling of the audiences when this was previously given at 
these concerts has strengthened our opinion, that a classical composition must 
be unintelligible, must be repulsive even to educated ears when heard between 
the ennuyant insignificances with which the Choral Symphony has hitherto been 
followed and preceded. 

The next piece of the programme was Anerio’s Madrigal, ‘“ Ah me, where is 
my true Jove,’ which was sung with admirable precision, and with great nicety 
of gradation from piano to forte: indeed we cannot too highly commend the 
whole choral performance, which reflects the highest credit on Herr Roeckel, the 
director. 

Then followed a selection from Der Freischutz, comprising the overture, and 
several of the shorter songs and chorusses, in the form in which they stand in 
the opera, an arrangement we have ever wished, and recommended as preferable 
to the potpourriment of an entire opera into a form that confutes and confuses 
all dramatic character and feeling. The performance from Der Freischutz was, 
and deserved to be, rapturously received. 

But now comes a part of the entertainment which wholly baffles analyzation 
and almost defies applause ; we quote the play bill as the fittest description of it : 
Part II. First time in this country, The Grand Marche Funebre, and Requiem, as 
lately performed, in Paris, at the funeral procession of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The music by Mozart, Halevy, Auber, Adam, Jullien, arranged in five parts by 
Jullien. Part lst.—Marche Funebre, introducing the trompettes romaines (an 
entirely new instrument, manufactured expressly for this occasion in Paris). 
Part 2nd.—* Veillons au salu de |’Empereur,” national air; with introduction 
and recitative, and solos for the violin, ophicleide, and cornet, by M. M. De 
Loffre, Prospere, and Koenig. Part 3rd.— Napoleon’s Marche Trionfale, 
with description of a great battle. Part 4th.—Selections from Mozart’s 
Requiem, Part 5th.—‘‘ Ouvrez les portes du ciei,” Chant from the oratorio of 
Jullien. 

It will be seen that we are left in the dark as to which part of this olsequious 
performance is attributable to M. M. Halevy, Auber, or Adam; but we will 
state our. conjectures and leave it to our readers’ better knowledge of the Parisian 
performance to correct our suppositious suppositions. The Marche Funebre we 
conclude to be that of Halevy, written purposely to introduce the transcendant 
trumpets which accordingly have to blow ‘a blast so loud and dread,” that we 
think while hearing it the infinity of sound is aggregated in its excessive loud- 
ness, and that the very winds must crack their cheeks in giving it utterance. 
This piece commences with a rolling of drums, to effect which twelve military 
drummers, dressed in French uniforms, are superadded to the previous 170 per- 
formers : the drumming is continued to an almost painful length, and is accom- 
panied by a long serics of modulations on sustaining stringed instruments, with 
occasional bursts for the ordinary brass band; this forms a greatly protracted 
crescendo, the climax of which is the introduction of the twelve ¢rompettes ro- 
maines. This is altogether well conceived, but it wants subject to be interesting, 
and abounds too much in the whining mawkishness of French sentimentality to 
be imposing. The Salu de l Empereur is a pretty air played successively as a 
solo on each of the instruments mentioned, each having a very long cadenza at 
the conclusion, and the sy mophony, so to speak, between the verses, is a repetition 
of the first eight bars of the air by the chorus. We are inclined to give the 
credit of this to Auber. The next in succession was the selection from the Re- 
quiem, which lost much effect by the absence of solo voices, and by being of so 
much more quiet a nature than all the rest of the performance. Then came 
M. Jullien’s Chant which is loud and pretty, but by no means sacred in its cha 
racter. Finally, the Marche Trionfale, which we are obliged to ascribe to 
Adam, for surely no son of Adam could concoct such a din of dissonance and 
disorder. The last note of this piece was prolonged by an everlasting pause, 
during which we had an-illustration of the ‘‘ ouvrez les postes du ciel,” in the 
removal of a portion of the calico and display of an allegorical tableau vivant of 
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Napoleon’s tomb, which very much surprised the audience and delighted them 
accordingly. 

We are gratified to have heard a promenade concert without any quadrilles and 
waltzes, and though, which is perhaps because we are not Frenchmen, and there- 
fore do not glow with Buonapartical enthusiasm, we do not greatly admire the very 
loud music we have attempted to describe, there will doubtless be very many 
persons attracted by the local interest it contains, and having once esta- 
blished the supremacy of music over dancing, we may look with earnestness for 
the real diffusion of that art among the visitors of the Drury-lane entertainments. - 

Tue Purcett Cirus.—This society met on Thursday last, Mr. E. Taylor in 
the chair. A numerous choir attended and performed several first-rate works of 
the British Orpheus in a masterly style. The president read a paper on the life 
and genius of Purcell which elicited universal admiration. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pattuarmonic Society.—We have heard an influential member of this 
society assert that there can be no concerts this season, in consequence of the 
difficulties which M. Laporte has interposed. No Philharmonic concerts! no 
light of heaven! no circulation of the first principle of musical existence! It is 
on all hands admitted that the conduct of this society’s performances has been in 
many respects censurable; yet, wholly apart from the prejudice which one can- 
not resist in regard to the Philharmonic concerts, in consequence of the impor- 
tant reputation they have obtained throughout Europe, it must be felt that their 
essentially classical nature has given a tone and character to the musical feeling 
of this country, which leads all musical artists to talk of ambition, and many to 
feel its glow with the warmest enthusiasm. Suspend the Philharmonic concerts, 
and it appears to us the focus of artistic radiation is destroyed, and the dazzling 
sparks of genius will be left to wander like marshy meteors, without a hope, 
without an object, without a goal. There must be Philharmonic concerts, or the 
state of music in England will become bankrupt. The spirit of the directors _ 
must devise some means to meet or counteract the evils which threaten them, 
for the sake not of the individual society which they represent, but of the great 
cause of art which it is the duty of all artists to advocate. A meeting took place 
on Sunday last between the directors and Sig. Costa, as M. Laporte’s agent, at 
the residence of Mr. Lucas, for the purpose of entering into, if possible, some 
arrangement, The impresario of Her Majesty’s Theatre insists on having the 
band at his beck and call: he may not require them on Saturday mornings, but 
should a new opera or ballet be forthcoming on the Saturday evening, and an 
additional rehearsal be requisite for the perfect performance of the music, he 
assumes the power of commanding their attendance. There are, we believe, 
upwards of five-and-thirty gentlemen who hold engagements in both orchestras, 
who it appears must, under the circumstances, relinquish one or the other ap- 
pointment. A general meeting of the society was held on Monday, when it was 
resolved that matters must take their chance ; a very passive resolution, which, 
though it refers to Chance, springs from Necessity, who, since she has no laws, 
cannot be expected to frame sapient resolutions. It appears to us there is one 
course for the directors, in the pursuit of which they have scarcely the option to 
hesitate—namely, they must fill up immediately any vacancies that may occur 
by the secession of such members of their orchestra who prefer the opera engage- 
ment ; and this it can scarcely be a matter of difficulty to do, seeing the nightly 
display of instrumental talent at the Drury-lane concerts and other metropolitan 
performances. Meantime the subscription list is low beyond the precedent of 
all former years—it only contains two hundred and seventy-five names. Fifty 
single tickets, at one guinea, are to be issued for each concert, and each member 
is to have two free tickets at his disposal: thus, with the members and asso- 
ciates who have the entrée, the audience will not exceed five hundred. Hence it 
appears that promenade concerts have dispersed the subscribers as well as dis- 
united the band. 
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Her Masesty’s TueEatre will open on the 6th of March, the same evening 
which is settled for the commencement of the proud rivalry of the English opera 
speculation. 

Eneuiso Opera.—We rejoice to find that Mr. Balfe is paying particular at- 
tention to the formation of a band, resolving, if possible, to select his wind 
instruments from lay, rather than military sources: this will remedy an evil long 
felt and regretted in theatrical orchestras, as it is frequently impossible for regi- 
mental professors to attend rehearsals, and even sometimes performances, by 
which means inefficient deputies are too often introduced and the composer’s 
intentions totally destroyed. We understand the corps will consist of twelve 
principal singers, forty-eight orchestral performers, twenty-four corps de ballet, 
and sixty chorus. The subscription list is nearly complete. 

Society or British Musicians.—We have great pleasure in stating that 
the tickets for the forthcoming concert of this society go off briskly, and there is 
every prospect of a numerous audience and of a first-rate performance. We 
recommend the committee of management to make a strong rather than a lengthy 
programme, to avoid the error of benefit concerts, at which the multiplicity of 
vocal pieces so pall the palate of the ear as to render it incapable of relishing the 
more solid instrumental portion of the banquet. 

Tae Amateur Operatic Soctety.—This very praiseworthy institution will 
give a private subscription performance at the Haymarket Theatre, on the evening 
of Ash Wednesday, the 24th. inst., for the benefit of Mr. T. G. Read, the 
talented leader of the dramatic orchestra, and one of the most zealous. founders 
and supporters of the society. The Cenerentola of Rossini, so well supported 
last year, is selected for the present occasion. 

Tue New Musicat Fonp will this season give its annual concert at the 
Hanover-square Rooms. The charges for the use of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
with contingent expenses, have on former occasions nearly swallowed up the 
receipts: every subscriber receives two tickets, hence the money taken at the 
doors seldom reaches any considerable amount. 

Tue Me opists’ Cuvs will hold its second meeting on the 25th inst., for 
which occasion Mr. Neate, Mr. T. Wright, and Mr. Baumann have been 
invited. The club will give two prizes this season, but the candidates are con- 
fined to the musical members, of whom there are twenty. 

Mr. Howe tt, tHe Dovusie-sass Prayer, has been elected to the vacancy 
in the Philharmonic Society, occasioned by the death of the lamented Mr. 
Willman. Mr. Howell was one of the original students in the Royal Academy 
of Music, and is universally acknowledged the heir apparent to the glories of 
Signor Dragonetti. 

Mr. Hosss, Mr. Witty, and Mr. Wii1aMs, the tenor singer, the violin- 
ist, and the recently appointed first clarionet of the society's concerts, have been 
elected associates of the Philharmonic. 

Mr. Harton, the violoncellist, has inherited a large property by the death of 
his wife’s father. It was at first stated that the sum amounted to seventy thou- 
sand pounds, report then reduced it to fifty thousand, then to thirty ; it is now 
understood that Mr. Hatton is the legatee of ten thousand pounds, a sum quite 
sufficient to enable him to supply two strings to his bow, and we congratulate 
him on his desirable acquisition. 

Me. E. F. Rimsavtr has repeated his lecture, which we recently noticed, at 
the Marylebone Institution, in Edward-street. 

Mozart’s Sonata 1n B Fiat minor.—Mme. Schlick, the violin-player, a 
particular friend of Mozart, being in Vienna about the year 1786, solicited the 
composer to write something for their joint performance at her concert. With 
his usual kindness he promised to comply with her request, and accordingly 
composed and arranged in his mind the beautiful and grand sonata for the piano 
and violin, in B flat minor, with its solemn adagio introduction. But it was ne- 
: cessary to reduce this to writing. The destined day approached, and not a note 
was committed to paper. The anxiety of Mme. Schlick became excessive, and 
at length the earnestness of her entreaties was such that Mozart could no longer 
procrastinate. But his favourite and seductive game of billiards came in the 
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way, and it was only on the very evening before the concert that he sent her the 
manuscript that she might study it by the following afternoon. Happy to ob- 
tain the treasure, though sv late, she scarcely quitted it for a moment’s repose. 
The concert commenced ; the court was present, and the rooms were crowded 
with all the rank and fashion of Vienna. The Sonata began, the composition 
was beautiful, and the execution of the two artists perfect in every respect. The 
audience were all rapture, and the applauses enthusiastic. But there was one 
distinguished person in the room, whose enjoyment exceeded that of all the other 
auditors—the Emperor Joseph II., who, in his box just over the heads of the 
performers, used his opera-glass to look at Mozart, and perceived that there was 
nothing on his music desk but a sheet of white paper! At the conclusion of the 
concert, the emperor beckoned Mozart to his box, and said to him in a half- 
whisper, ‘‘So, Mozart, you have again trusted to chance!” ‘“‘ Yes, your Ma- 
jesty,”’ replied the composer, with a smile, half of triumph and half of confu- 
sion. Had Mozart—I will not say studied—but merely played over this music 
with the lady, this feat would not have been so wonderful ; but he had never even 
heard the sonata with the violin.—Rochlitz. 

Haypwn jas one of the most quiet of composers; he required no strong 
stimulus, no enlivening punch or sparkling champagne to give an impulse to his 
genius ; but he had a familiar spirit of his own of another kind, a gentle sort of 
Zamiel, and this was a diamond ring which had been presented to him by 
Frederick the Great. Did it sometimes happen that at his studies the ideas 
would not flow with ease, the fault was at once laid on the ring ; he had for- 
gotten to put it on. And no sooner was the magic ring on the composer’s finger, 
and its brilliants sparkling in his eye, than the spring of his awakened fancy was 
at once unsealed. 

Procress or Sounp.—The experiments of the celebrated Biot have ascer- 
tained that sound travels ten times quicker when transmitted by solid bodies, or 
through tubes, than when it passes through the open air; at the distance of more 
than half a mile the low voice of a man was distinctly heard. At the latter end 
of the last century, a clergyman, named Gautier, conceived a plan of transmitting 
articulate sounds to immense distances ; he proposed the construction of hori- 
zontal tunnels, that should widen at the extremities, by means of which the 
ticking of a watch might be heard more distinctly at the distance of 2006 feet 
than when placed close to the ear: he calculated that a succession of such 
tunnels would transmit a verbal message 900 miles an hour.—Revue Encyelo- 
pedique. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A Subscriber" in our next. : 

We have received several letters on the subject of “Mr. Sale and Mr. Dare” and have printed 
those two which give the most concise account of that gentleman’s case, and the most interesting par- 
ticulars of this lamented professor. “ J. W. H.,”’ “ Decanis,”’ and “ J. T.,"’ must take this as an 
apology for their non-insertion. " 

“ One of a party of Amateurs" arrived too late for this week. 

The article of “ Areoticus ” lies on our editorial table for our first consideration. 

“ G. J. B.” is desired to send his communications respecting the British Society earlier in the week. 

“J. E.'s"? scoff at the Philharmonic is unworthy of the subject and of this journal. 

“ Flauto "declined with thanks. 





List or New PusticarTions. 
PIANOFORTE. O, Father, if it be thy pleasure (duet), ditto 


Kontski (GEuvres Choisis).—No. 1, Les Re- : ., Chappell. 
roches, Meditation; no. 2, Le Depart, He came towards the mountain (recit, and . 
Meditation ; no. 3, Le Mal du Pays, Me- chorus), ditto 9 - = = Ditto. 
ditation S ,e Z = Wessel, | Guglielmo, P_ D.—Should’st thou e’er cast ? 
Hummel.—Variations, air from Armida, by one thought on me : _ Ditio. 
Gluck x K FA Ditto,| Niedermeyer.—E__ perra_ troppo barbara 
(Notturno) ° - - - D 
Spohr's Concerts de Societé (no. 23 to 27) five 
songs, English text, voice, piano and cla- 
rionetto obligato - - — Wessel. 


— Invitation pour la Danse (duet) Dito. illo. 
t 


Jullien—I Lazaroni, new tarantelle Ditto. 

— Morceaux de Salon, no, 1, for guitar 
an : ap - 
F. i wond from Nor =—_ by L. Schulz “Chappell German Songs.—No. 232, Kucken, duet for 
soprano and tenor, Stay, good nag, thy 

VOCAL. ambling . * : = 

My soul with rage and fury (recit. and trio) _— 
ountof Olives = - - - Chappell. 


itlo, 
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EMOVAL. J. J. EWER and CO., Importers of Foreign Music, have 
removed from Bow Church-yard to 69, Newgate-street, Four doors from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
The only Foreign Music Warehouse in the City. 





TO AMATEURS, AND PROFESSORS OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 


UST PUBLISHED.—“ The Tutor’s Assistant for the Violoncello,” contain- 
ing 110 Easy and Progressive Lessons for that instrument, by HENRY J. BANISTER. Sold by 
the Author, 3, Huntley-street, Gower-street. Price 6s. 
Mr. Bannister gives lessons at his residence as above, on the Violoncello and Pianoforte, on an ar- 
rangement highly ‘advantageous to the Pupil, At Home TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS. ’ 





O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC, &c. &c.—The Advertiser, who is in the 

Profession, wishes to make arrangements to enable him to extend the sale of a Musical Work, 

which is now publishing, under —— patronage.—Professors in London or the Country who feel dis- 

posed to introduce the Work by obtaining Subscribers, will receive ample remuneration. An, 

with real name and address, may be forwarded, by letter, to Mr. Rouse. 17, Souiampton Buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 





a, SACRED MUSIC for the Voice and Piano or Organ. By Crare. 
Third Edition of his Psalmody, 27 Psalms and Hymns and !2 Chaunts, price 3s. ; Clare’s 
Sacred Harmony, to follow ditto, 35 Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 4s.; Clare’s Twelve Sacred Songs, 
words from the Church of England Magazine, 5s.; Clare’s Dr. Watt's Divine and Moral Songs, 6s. ; 
His Beauties of Handel, 12 Elegant Songs, 6s. ; Czerny’s 12 of Handel's Best Songs, dedicated to Sir 
George Smart, in one vol, 12s. ; Viner’s Psalmody, 100 Psalmns and Hymns, for 1, 2, 3, or 4 voices, 
12s. ; Bryan's Psalmody, for ditto, 7s. 6d.; .and Nightingale’s Beauties of ditto, 6 Numbers each 
3s. 6d., or in one vol., 18s. 

London: Printed only by Messrs. Cocks and Co., 20 Prince’s-street, Hanover-square, Musicsellers 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria. To be had, on order, of all Musicsellers aud Booksellers. 





UST PUBLISHED. “WE’LL HEAR THE STRAINS WE HEARD 
Qa SO OFT,” a New Duet for Two Sopranos, composed by C. W. CORFE, Organist of Salisbury 
Cathedral. London, CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 





ADIES’ ACADEMY OF VOCAL HARMONY, WILLIS’S ROOMS, 

KING-STREET, ST. JAMES'S.—Messrs. T. COOKE and J. BENNETT respectfully {an- 
nounce that the Academy RE-OPENED, after the ‘Christmas vacation, on the 8th of January, for 
the INSTRUCTION and PRACTICE of SINGING IN PARTS, and continues as heretofore on 
TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from half-past Twelve till Two ‘o'clock. Particulars to be had of Mr. 
T. Cooke, 92, Great Portland street: or Mr. J. Bennett, 21, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 





OCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS.—The Nobility, Gentry, and the 
\ Public are most respectfully informed that the Members of this Society intend giving a Grand 
Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday Evening, March 8th, 1841. Conductor, Sir G. 
Smart. Leader, Mr. Willy. Particulars will be duly announced. Tickets, 5s. each ; and Family 
Tickets to‘admit Five Persons, £1 ls. each, may be obtained of Mr. Erat, 23, Berners’-street ; at the 
principal Music Shops ; and at the Hanover-square Rooms. 





UARTETT CONCERTS, HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.—MESSRS. 
BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, and LUCAS, beg to inforny the Public that the Quartett 
Concerts of the present season will take place of the following evenings :—Thursdays—February 25, 
March 11, 25, April 1, 15, and Monday, May 10, to commence at half-past eight o'clock. Tickets 
(transferable), for the six, 14. 11s. 6d.; for the first four, Ll. ]s, each; to admit three persons to any 
one of the concerts, 18s. each; single, 7s. each; may be obtained of the Conductors, at Messrs. Col- 
lard’s Cheapside, Messrs. Cramer and Co., Regents-treet, and Messrs. Chappell and Co., Bond-street. 


ONDON PROFESSIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY.—On Wednesday even- 

ing, March 3lst., will be performed on a grand scale (for the first time entire in this country), 

in the Hanover-square Rooms, by the above Society, assisted by the leading principal vocalists, and 

an orchestra selected from the Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts, Haydn's splendid Oratorio, 
“ THE SEASONS,” the above day being the anniversary of the birth of that Great Master. 

Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. Conductor, Mr. G. F. Harris. Further particulars will be duly announce d 
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